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Contemporarily with Pasley at Chatham, Frost estab-
lished a factory at Northfleet for the production of artificial
cement, and his works, which were afterwards taken over
by Messrs Francis and White, were the forerunners of the
great factories now forming a staple industry in that
neighbourhood.
The chief competitor  of the infant   Portland  Cement
industry at that time was the so-called Roman  cement,
produced by lightly calcining and grinding the septaria
nodules found in the Isle of Sheppey and elsewhere; and
as this was a very profitable business, it is easy to under-
stand that the new cement was strenuously opposed.    The
new material, however, gradually gained ground  in  the
confidence of engineers and others, and, as its quality im-
proved, it by degrees drove the natural cement out of the
market  for all important work, though  Roman  cement
is even now used where a very quick setting hydraulic
cement of no  great  strength  is  required.    The  experi-
ments  of the  late Mr John Grant of the Metropolitan
Board of Works, in connection with the London drainage
works in   1859, subsequently gave the industry a great
impetus; and both manufacturers and users of Portland
Cement are largely indebted to him for the knowledge
they now possess of the properties and peculiarities of this
important constructive material.
The method of manufacture of Portland Cement in the
early days was of the crudest possible description.   Crushers
of the familiar type now in use were then unknown, and
instead of the present method of mechanically crushing
clinker, and raising it by means of elevators to the required
height for feeding into the grinding machinery, the material
as it came from the kilns was broken small enough with a
hammer to be fed into the millstones, and then placed in
sacks for conveyance to the millstone hopper.    The ground